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Abstract: This study explores (a) what Greek school principals value as important both 
for themselves as principals (desired values) and for other principals in school 
administration (desirable values), directly and indirectly; and the Greek school 
principals opinions (b) about the factors affecting their personal and professional values 
and (c) about the importance of values in educational administration. Twelve principals 
were invited to decide upon vignettes (hypothetical scenarios) for their values indirectly 
to be unraveled, whereas semi-structured interviews were applied for the participants’ 
values directly to be investigated and the other two research questions to be answered. 
The data were analyzed with the qualitative content analysis. A consistent finding 
emerged between the principals’ desired and desirable values, explored both directly 
and indirectly, was the prevalence of the values of consequences for immediate clients 
(students, educators and parents) and collaboration. Regarding the factors impacting on 
principals’ personal values, family, friends, and the Christian religion were mentioned 
as highly influential, while the principals’ professional values were shaped mostly 
through their professional experience and their career path in Greek educational 
administration. However, interestingly, the principals’ immediate supervisors seemed to 
affect mainly negatively the participants’ professional values. These findings were 
found to reinforce and extend the research indicating the significance of values in 
educational administration, and they are discussed in terms of their implications for 
value-led principalship and principals’ professional development. 

Keywords: principals, values, educational administration, school leadership, vignette 
technique, qualitative content analysis. 








INTRODUCTION 

Traditionally, the academic focus has always 
been on values as a component of organizational 
culture, while individuals’ personal and professional 
value orientations in organizations have not captured 
the analogous concern from scholars [1]. 


This delay is attributed to the prevalence of 
logical positivism and its principal assumption, 
according to which, a statement has meaning only if it 
is verifiable in an objective way that was assumed not 
being the case for values. Simon inserted this 
assumption in the field of administration and its effect 
particularly on educational administration was depicted 
on the “Theory Movement” scholars’ work [2]. 
However, Greenfield, in 1974, vigorously challenged 
that assumption and later, other significant scholars in 
the field under study, such as Hodgkinson and 
Willower, highlighted explicitly the impact of values on 
educational administrative practice, while they 
contributed to the inquiry of values [3, 4]. Still, there 
are other influential scholars, such as Begley [1, 3, 5], 
with a sustainable concern for the topic over the years. 


Until now, there has been a small [6] but 
growing body of research, indicating that indeed 
administrative values affect the way leaders in 
education reach decisions [7], the manner they handle 
problematic issues and dilemmas [3, 8-12], and 
generally, how they act and behave [13]. Although 
Leithwood [14], another giant scholar of educational 
administration, doubted the practical usefulness of 
much of the current research using a value approach 
with a target for the exercise of educational 
administration to be more ethical; at least the study of 
values can help school leaders to understand themselves 
and their colleagues, as well as to recognize and find 
remedy to value conflicts, having been a commonality 
in school leaders’ professional lives [3, 15]. 


This principals’ self-awareness is also required 
for the exercise of “values-led principalship” [6, p. iii], 
which is demanded in our contemporary era being full 
of continual changes and ambiguities. In fact, Day, 
Harris, and Hadfield [16, p. 52] found specifically the 
type of “values-led contingency leadership” to be a 
prerequisite for school leaders’ effectiveness. The 
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values-led headship assumes that specific values impact 
in a positive way on school leaders’ practices, after 
these values having been selected in a conscious, 
intentional, and eclectic way by principals [6]. But the 
principals’ self-understanding, gained by the study of 
their values, has also practical implications for school 
leaders to apply in a conscious way their own value 
orientations while their starting of the formation of 
school culture or their initiating of its change towards a 
desired one [17, 18]. 


Therefore, it is significant to explore if school 
leaders are self-aware of their embraced values [6], 
which can be detected by a parallel direct and indirect 
exploration of their values. This parallel investigation is 
also important because the values actually being 
embraced by individuals may be different from those 
explicitly mentioned by them [19].However, until now, 
educational administrators’ values have usually been 
explored either only indirectly or directly. Namely, in 
indirect exploration, during face-to-face interviews 
participants were engaged in “stimulate recall 
activities” [3, p. 242] or they were invited to respond to 
short case cases or vignettes, while researchers later 
detected and identified values in the transcribed 
material using value definitions, taxonomies, or 
frameworks. Conversely, in the direct exploration of 
values [20] respondents had to answer explicitly about 
their value orientations [21]. Another critical issue 
about previous research is that the bulk of it has been 
restricted to the Western context, which is the case of 
scholarship in educational administration generally 
[22]. Only quite recently scholars from non-western 
context [23, 24] have contributed to the emerging 
scholarship about values in educational administration. 
Still, another issue that has been left relatively 
unexplored is the formation of principals’ values [6, 
25]. 


Hence, the present study extends prior research 
on values and principalship, by providing primary 
findings from the highly centralized Greek educational 
system. Specifically, we seek to address the following 
questions: (a) What are Greek elementary school 
principals’ values, gathered both indirectly and 
directly?; (b) What are the factors that Greek principals 
consider to influence their values?; and (c) How do 
principals understand the importance of values in 
educational administration? 


Literature 

The clarification of values is not an easy 
endeavor, not only because the word itself and others 
relevant to it are not usually defined by those using 
them, but also because even at the time of writing there 
is still no accepted definition about values [4]. 
Moreover, scholars’ opinions differ in whether values 
are objective or subjective and if they are indeed 
separated from facts [26]. Nevertheless, in this paper, 
we use Kluckhohn’s definition proposing that “values 
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are a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an 
individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable 
which influences the selection from available modes, 
means, and ends of action” [5, p. 235]. As Begley [5] 
stated, by this definition the effect of values on 
administrative practice and especially on processes, 
such as problem-solving or decision making, is evident, 
because people have to choose among alternatives. 


Even though the above-mentioned definition is 
functional for the study of values, it is not quite 
understandable at first sight. Leithwood and Steinbach 
[11, p. 150] defined more simply values as “a broad and 
relatively enduring preference for some state of affairs”. 
Furthermore, Hofstede [27, p. 6-7) proposed a 
discrimination between values he called “desired” and 
those of the “desirable”, having different characteristics 
and ways of measurement. Specifically, desired values 
denote to “what people actually desire” personally 
which can be unraveled by questions of what is of 
significance or of preference for individual’s oneself. 
On the other hand, Hofstede’s [27, p. 6] desirable 
values stand for “what they [people] think they ought to 
desire” , and these values answer ‘the should or ought 
to? questions for people generally. The above- 
mentioned scholar [27, p. 6-7) also emphasized that 
these two different kinds of values should not be 
considered equal for a “positivistic fallacy” to be 
avoided. 


In the same vein, Minkov [28, p. 40-55) 
stressed the need for the above value differentiation to 
be used, although he referred to desired values as 
‘personal values’ and to desirable as ‘norms’ or 
‘ideologies’. He argued that in the research of personal 
values, the latter are anything individuals choose or 
portray in their words as significant or insignificant to 
their lives, which are commonly referred as abstract 
nouns [28]. Such values may be love, integrity, 
friendship, or anything else a person finds of paramount 
importance for him/herself. Minkov [28] also 
maintained that the statements people make about what 
is of significance for themselves (personal values) may 
not be in line with what they want for other people 
(desirable values/norms), and even, they can be 
completely dissimilar from each other. This value 
distinction influenced our conceptualization and 
operationalization of values in the research conducted. 


For the nature of values and the reasons of 
their existence, Hodgkinson [15] offered a widely 
known framework. He, supporting that values exist 
because of individuals’ motives, proposed four types of 
values. In Type II lies the values held simply because 
of an individual’s self-preference and affect, and of 
his/her perceptions of what is good, and therefore these 
values are sub-rational. Type II contains the rational 
values which are further divided into the values of 
consequences and consensus. The former are embraced 
due to the evaluation of the consequences towards to 
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“some future resultant state of affairs” [15, p. 98], while 
the latter are founded on the opinion of an expert, due to 
the individual’s compliance with the most group 
members’ will, or because of the peer pressure. Finally, 
Type I is associated to ethics or principles and can be 
driven from an individual’s commitment, faith, or 
belief. The last three value types are based on the 
individual’s perception of rightness [1, 15]. Begley [1] 
based on this framework further proposed that it is 
because of these motivational bases in conjunction with 
the influence of an individual’s training, experience, 
and or reflection that the embracing of specific value 
exists. Moreover, he stressed that the adopted value will 
determine a person’s attitudes and may define the way 
he/she will act and what he/she will say. 


The above-mentioned value taxonomy, 
although coupled with some limitations [4], has been 
adopted by many studies where the prevalence of Type 
II values was found, when educational administrators 
decided [3]. In contrast, it is argued that Type I values 
are shown up in urgent, vague, and not assured 
situations, or when headteachers face situations where 
either they cannot evaluate the consequences or the 
consensus cannot be reached [5]. It seems, therefore, 
that particular values are manifested under specific 
conditions. Furthermore, when Leithwood and 
Steinbach [11] explored the way Chief Education 
Officers (CEOs) found solutions to problems, using 
values as an aspect of this cognitive procedure, they 
categorized the problematical situations that 
participants had to solve into  structured/clear or 
unstructured/less clear, and found that value statements 
in unstructured problems were slightly more than in 
structured ones. In light of this finding, this distinction 
of scenarios was also used in this research. 


Hodgkinson’s typology discussed above is one 
of the taxonomies proposed and used for value 
identification in educational administration. Another 
one having been offered by Leithwood and Steinbach 
[11] includes the general moral, social and political, 
basic human, and the professional values, with a 
number of sub-values in each group. Nevertheless, 
other researchers [10] investigated administrative 
values without using any prior categorization for data 
analysis. In fact, the difficulties with the diverse 
existing value taxonomies, as Keast [7] underlined, are 
the different grouping of the same values and the 
dissimilar conceptual delimitation of the term. 


Apart from the categorization of values and 
their definition, their origin, and the factors affecting 
their formation is also a controversial issue [1]. In the 
literature review carried out by Strauss [12] in her 
doctorate, biology, culture, life experiences, or a 
mixture of them, were referred among others as the 
sources of values generally, while socialization 
processes or language were stressed among the means 
for moral acculturation. In a similar vein, Hodgkinson 
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suggested that religion, broader culture, community, 
organization where the person belongs, and groups 
which include the friendly, professional, and family 
circle of an individual, are considered as the origin of 
an individual’s value orientations, as well as of value 
conflicts [3, 5]. In above factors, we can also add the 
occupation in which people are socialized during their 
studies [29]. From a sociological perspective, the 
espousal by particular values of an individual can be 
seen as a consequence of his/her belonging in a social 
group with values satisfying “a useful psycho-social 
function”, while according to a proposition the 
manifestations of emotions show the existence of values 
[30]. 


However, both formal socialization and 
personal lived experiences seem to be the common 
acknowledged influences on value formation, and in 
light of this can be explained why people hold similar 
or dissimilar values [31]. Particularly, it is a widely held 
view among scholars that administrators’ life 
experiences shape their values carried to work. 
Especially for educational leaders’ professional values, 
it has been assumed that they are embraced mainly 
through the socialization process which starts from 
leaders’ school life and continues throughout their 
professional path. During this path, educational 
administrators are socialized both with formal and with 
informal procedures, while their professional ways of 
conduct are also affected by their mentors or direct 
superiors [12]. 


Regarding the impact of values on educational 
administration, as it has been referred in previous 
section, research findings indicated that they impact 
upon administrators’ decisions and on their solving 
problems processes. In this context, values may be the 
desired, implementable leaders’ aims. Hence, values 
define the ends an administrator would try to achieve, 
while at the same time values could also function as 
restraints on leaders’ behaviors towards their objectives 
[32]. Similarly, others suggested that values explicitly 
dictate administrators’ behavior and impinge on how a 
person would perceive the information of the external 
environment [31]. Moreover, it was also proposed that 
a person’s embraced values influence _ his/her 
assessment of how other human beings act and of their 
value orientations [30]. 


METHODOLOGY 
Research Design 

A qualitative methodological design was 
employed in this study, because it enables the 
participants’ perceptions and meanings for the issue to 
emerge in more depth [33] and because the issue of 
values in educational administration is a contested one 
among the scholars [34]. Furthermore, this specific 
methodological paradigm has been proposed as the 
most suitable to the investigation of values by the 
pioneers in the field [3]. 
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The study was carried out in the administrative 
district of Eastern Macedonia and Thrace, and twelve 
principals of seven-teacher until twelve-teacher 
elementary schools! were recruited. The sample was 
selected on the basis of the “homogeneous” purposeful 
sampling, because all participants should be principals 
in schools with many teachers [34, p. 246]. Prior to the 
participants’ recruitment, we obtained their immediate 
supervisor’s consent to contact them. Then, we had 
telephone conversations with the principals that met the 
survey criterion, until a _ sufficient number of 
participants was collected. The final sample was 
considered satisfactory, not only due to the short time 
being available for the research, but also because of the 
need for richer data to be collected [36]. Furthermore, 
given the fact that in qualitative research data are 
analyzed in parallel with data collection [37], it was 
evident in the ongoing analysis that the same categories 
were shown up among the interviews. Therefore, the 
sample met the criterion of redundancy [36]. 


For the selection of principals, their 
differentiation on the basis of gender and years of 
experience in principalship was also considered. In 
phone conversations, the participants were informed 
about the purposes of the study and the estimate time 
they would need to spend, while their voluntary 
participation was also ensured. With the principals 
accepted to participate, the time of the interviews that 
took place at the participants’ professional settings was 
arranged. During the interviews one of us posed the 
questions while the other took notes. The participants 
were also aware of the fact that they could leave the 
study whenever it was judged desirable, but nobody 
chose to leave. Table-1 provides the sample 
characteristics. 


'The elementary school size in Greece is 
determined by the teachers working in them, ranging 
from 1 to 12. Accordingly, the number of teachers is 
determined by their ratio to students. Hence, for schools 
with 1, 2, or 3 teachers, each teacher corresponds to 15 
students, while for school units of 4 to 12 teachers, each 
teacher corresponds to 25 students [35]. 
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Table-1: Characteristics of the study sample 


















































No. Gender Size of the school (by the Years of experience as | Years of experience as 
number of educators) principal educator 
Principal 1 Male 12 12 30 
Principal 2 Male 7 2 30 
Principal 3 Male 12 4 25 
Principal 4 Male 12 6 30 
Principal 5 | Female 12 7 29 
Principal 6 | Female 7 16 30 
Principal 7 Male 10 12 35 
Principal 8 | Female 12 10 33 
Principal 9 | Female 10 22 26 
Principal 10 | Female 12 15 30 
Principal 11 | Male 8 1 29 
Principal 12 | Female 12 30 














Data Collection 

The survey was conducted between January 
and February 2017, and its structure was influenced by 
Kasten and Ashbaugh’s [20] study, since the collection 
of values was done both directly and indirectly. To that 
end, we would be able to explore whether elementary 
school principals were aware of their own values. 


The interviews included two parts. In the first 
phase of the interviews, we explored indirectly 
principals’ values by using vignettes (hypothetical 
scenarios) in conjunction with semi-structured 
interviews. Namely, without in this stage the principals 
being aware of the definition used for values, they were 
introduced individually to six written vignettes. Next, 
they had to read each vignette separately until to 
understand it, and then, to answer for each scenario 
three questions for their values to come to surface. The 
questions were: (a) What should a school principal in 
the Greek educational system do in that case, for 
participants desirable values; (b) From your point of 
view, what is the most significant here; and (c) What is 
preferable to happen for you and why? The last two 
questions were for the desired values. The questions 
were based to Hofstede [27] proposition for the 
distinction of values. There were also probing questions 
in this stage. 


Specifically about the vignettes, three of them 
were about routine matters of the Greek school 
administrative reality where participants had to make 
decisions (structured scenarios), and the other three 
were about more difficult and less common issues 
(unstructured scenarios). In all the stories there was a 
collision of values. To that end, the scenarios would 
resemble more to the principals’ administrative reality, 
because decisions in educational sector depending on 
their difficulty level can be either unplanned that are 
unexpected, or planned that are expected and not so 
difficult [38]. This type differentiation of the 
problematical situations was also influenced by 
Leithwood and Steinbach’ [11] study. 
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For the construction of the vignettes, we drew 
upon the relevant literature and the information was 
also gathered in a preliminary research with two 
principals not participating in the main research. We 
have discussed our construction and implementation of 
vignettes elsewhere [39].The vignette technique was 
chosen due to its ability to unravel data about difficult 
and complex issues, such as values, and because it 
elucidates the judgements of individuals and permits 
their actions in specific circumstances to be investigated 
[40]. On the other hand, semi-structured interview 
allows researcher to adjust to some degree the questions 
in each case [41], whereas interviewers’ influences to 
interviewees’ answers are decreased [34]. 


After participants’ answers to the vignettes, in 
the second phase of the interviews, we announced to 
principals the Kluckhohn’s definition of values 
mentioned previously. Then, using semi-structured 
interviews only, we asked the participants direct 
questions about their value orientations, the factors 
influencing their values, and the importance of values in 
educational administration. The questions about the 
factors impacting on principals’ values were open- 
ended including the factors, people, situations, or events 
having impinged on the formation or the change of their 
personal and professional value orientations, according 
to their perspective. These questions were also inspired 
by Strauss’s [12] dissertation. 


The interviews lasted on average one hour and 
a half, and they were audio-recorded. Next, they 
transcribed verbatim, while the transcribed material was 
sent via e-mail to respondents to check them for 
authenticity and for potential identifiers, which were 
excluded for the respondents’ anonymity (member- 
checking). Before the conduct of the main research, the 
vignettes and the questions included in the interview 
protocol were validated in a pilot study with two 
principals, not having been participated in the main 
study, and small changes were made. The vignettes 
were also tested for their suitability by two academics 
[39]. 
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Data Analysis 

After the participants’ consent for the 
transcribed interviews, the material was analyzed by the 
qualitative content analysis, according to Schreier [42]. 
This particular research method was chosen, because it 
enabled us to give a summary description of what our 
participants said during the interviews. The 
development of the categories and the subcategories 
was done both deductively and inductively and at 
different stages for each main category [42]. For the 
coding of values no typology was used in advance, but 
the types of values in various existing value 
classifications were used supplementary for the 
identification of values in our case. 


To enhance the reliability of the findings, the 
two authors who were also the coders in the analysis 
worked separately at each stage, but they had several 
meetings to solve the differences that occurred until 
reaching consensus [42]. The findings follow below. 


FINDINGS 

The qualitative content analysis identified four 
major categories in relation to the research questions: 
(a) the indirect principals’ values gathered from 
vignettes, (b) the direct principals’ values referred by 
them, (c) the factors affecting the principals’ personal 
values, (d) the factors affecting the principals’ 
professional values, and (e) the importance of values in 
educational administration. 


The Indirect Principals’ Values Gathered From 
Vignettes 

Units of analysis for the principals’ indirect 
values were the participants’ answers in each interview 
when they took decisions upon the vignettes [42]. 


Units of coding for the desired or personal 
values were the text segments responding to the 
Kluckhohn’s definition of values, but we were looking 
here for what principals desired personally. On the 
contrary, units of coding for the desirable values were 
those segments corresponding to the same definition 
[42], but they referred to the values that principals’ 
“wished for others (principals in our case) to consider 
important” [28, p. 40]. 


The participated principals referred to a variety 
of value orientations they desired both for themselves 
and for other Greek school principals while they took 
decisions to solve the problematical situations described 
in the scenarios. Table-2 provides an overview of the 
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specific types of the desired and desirable values found 
and the absolute frequencies of them. 


According to Table-2, the principals’ total 
value statements for the personal or desired values were 
more than twice as much as the desirable values. 
Nevertheless, this is of little interest because there were 
two questions after each vignette provoking the 
expression of the desired and only one for the desirable 
values. Furthermore, Table-2 indicates that the 
participants’ value statements in the structured 
problems, both for the desired and desirable values, 
were a little more than those in the unstructured 
problems. 


Regarding the specific types of values, it is 
apparent that the most highly manifested value 
orientations for the desired and desirable subcategories, 
with minor differences in frequencies between them, 
were the consequences for immediate clients and 
knowledge. These values were borrowed by the 
Leithwood and Steinbach’s taxonomy [11] and in the 
case of clients were regarded educators, students, and 
parents. The text segments coded as “knowledge” were 
those which showed a principal’s need to give 
information to people being involved in_ the 
problematical situation and to be more informed about 
the issue needed solving [12]. Most interviewees had as 
a priority when they decided in response to the 
scenarios the consequences that their decision would 
have mostly for students, and in a lesser extent for 
educators, and parents. The same wanted the 
participants for other principals in school administration 
to do. At the same time, the principals in our study 
before arriving at a conclusion wanted to gather more 
information to have a more holistic view about the 
issue. Examples of the coded text segments are given 
below: 


“For the principal to solve this issue [a child’s 
misconduct in the scenario], he should search why 
this student is naughty. The principal has to get 
information about the family to find out whether 
this child is from divorced parents’. (Participant 2, 
knowledge as a desirable value) 


“The most significant, for me, here [in the 
scenario about a principal’s decision for children’s 
safety which provoked teachers’ contradiction] is 
the child’s safety; a child must come to school and 
leave it, with safety and happiness”. (Participant 6, 
consequences for immediate clients as a desired 
value) 
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Table-2: Absolute frequencies of the types of the principals’ desired and desirable values referred indirectly in the 
structured and unstructured hypothetical scenarios 




























































































Personal/desired values To | Ran Desirable values for other Tota | Ran 
Types of value tal k principals ] k 
Type of hypothetical Type of hypothetical scenario 
scenario 
Structure | Unstructured Structured Unstructured 
d 
Consequences 33 33 66 1 10 19 29 2 
for immediate 
clients 
Knowledge 34 30 64 2 17 13 30 1 
Collaboration 23 24 47 3 19 8 27 3 
Following the 8 18 26 4 5 6 11 4 
laws 
Respect for 16 10 26 4 2 8 10 5 
others 
Fairness/justice 19 0 19 5 8 8 6 
Solving 11 7 18 6 by) 1 6 8 
problems 
Solidarity 12 3 15 7 0 3 3 10 
Specific role 8 13 8 1 6 7 7 
responsibility 
Consequences 8 1 9 9 0 0 0 0 
for the school 
Nurturing 4 4 8 10 5 1 6 8 
Prevention 3 p) 8 10 4 0 4 9 
Carefulness 0 7 7 11 0 2 2 11 
Holding 1 3 4 12 0 4 4 9 
somebody 
responsible 
Helping others 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 12 
School- 0 0 0 0 1 0 12 
community 
connection 
Persistence 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 12 
Advantages for 2 0 2 13 y) 0 2 11 
older educators 
Persuasiveness 1 0 1 14 0 2 2 11 
Consequences 1 0 1 14 0 0 0 0 
for the system 
Creativity 0 1 1 14 0 0 0 0 
Kindness 0 1 1 14 0 0 0 0 
Total 181 155 336 80 74 154 





























Collaboration, having in total been referred 
forty-seven times (47) as a desired and twenty-seven 
(27) times as a desirable value, came third in the 
preference of the principals. Here, collaboration meant 
the principals’ cooperation with other people to 
accomplish a mutual aim [10], and such statements 
were the following: 


“I should call a social worker to investigate more the 
issue [that students may have been victims of domestic 
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violence] together. If I see that students have injuries, I 
will definitely cooperate with a social worker to 
arrange what to do”. (Participant 2, desired value) 


“She [the principal in the scenario] should collaborate 
with them and try together to find a common tactic to 
follow, and the student will understand that it is a 
common line between school and family.” (Participant 
5, desirable value, in relation with the vignette about a 
child’s misconduct) 
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Data analysis showed that the principals 
valued collaboration with all the people related to 
school. Namely, they wanted personally and for other 
principals to collaborate with their superiors overseeing 
them, with the specialists from the local community, 
such as social services and school psychologists helping 
schools to solve their problems, with parents, educators, 
and with students, too. The value of collaboration 
served mainly as a mean for the principals to solve the 
different problems described in the vignettes, similar to 
the function of the value of knowledge, while the type 
of consequences for immediate clients was mostly 
expressed as a desired and desirable purpose to be 
achieved. 


The principals’ desired values were also 
consistent with the desirable for the next four most 
referred value orientations. These were the values of 
following the laws, respect for others, fairness/justice, 
and solving the problems. Interestingly, the participants 
wanted to consult the Greek educational legislation and 
try to find what laws prescribe to take a decision more 
frequently when they were confronted with the 
unstructured scenarios. A text segment coded as 
“respect for others” indicated the principals’ care not to 
offend somebody and to take into consideration “the 
contributions...of other people” [12, p. 178], as the 
quote below illustrates: 


“I would discuss with my colleagues; I should listen to 
them, I would suggest alternatives and I would ask them 
to tell me their opinions”. (Participant 10, desired 
value, in relation to the vignette about teachers’ 
dissatisfaction with the schedule of supervision) 


Our participants referred to fairness/justice 
nineteen times as a desired and eight times as a 
desirable value, but only in the structured problems and 
mainly in association with the management of staff, 
while the value of solving the problem was mentioned 
little more frequently in the structured scenarios. 


When the respondents expressed _ their 
preference to support their colleagues, we put the 
segment under the code solidarity, a value also adapted 
from the Leithwood and Steinbach’s [11, p. 151] type 
of value “Loyalty, solidarity and commitment”. 
Surprisingly, although some interviewees referred to 
this type of value as a desired behavior in the structured 
incidents, none of them mentioned it in the same type of 
problems as a desirable value orientation. 


Among other desired and desirable values 
manifested fewer times in a declining course in the 
principals’ accounts were: the specific role 
responsibility relating to the duties and obligations 
arising from the principal’s position, the nurturing 
referring to the conscious attempts for the positive 
changes of someone’s way of conduct [10], and the 
value of holding somebody responsible. 
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Moreover, the value of consequences for the 
school and its function was referred nine times only as a 
desired value, while the values of consequences for the 
whole educational system, kindness, and creativity were 
each mentioned by one participant as a preferred 
personal behavior and as a mean through which he/she 
decided in the unstructured scenarios. However, there 
were also some values, such as helping the others, the 
preference for principal to be persistent, and the school- 
community connection, which referred only as desirable 
values by one principal each time. Below we give two 
indicative examples of the coded segments: 


“The principal should show persistence in this case [in 
the scenario about educators’ resistance to the 
principal’s decision for students’ safety]. The leader 
should have this characteristic.” (Participant 7, 
persistence as a desirable value) 


“The principal should explain the rules to the child and 
give sermons for the child’s behavior to change”. 
(Participant 5, nurturing as a desirable value, in 
relation to the scenario about a child’s misconduct) 


Comparing now the occurrences of specific 
values between the desired and desirable  sub- 
categories, it seems that the value of carefulness, 
meaning here the careful handling of an issue and the 
also careful design of the steps to solve it, was evident 
exclusively in the scenarios about difficult issues. In the 
latter, the value of holding somebody responsible was 
also expressed more times. Another similarity between 
the two sub-categories of values was the more 
references of solving the problem in the structured 
hypothetical stories. On the contrary, prevention did not 
occur as a desirable in the unstructured problems at all, 
unlike the sub-category of the desired values. In this 
study, the value of prevention meant taking of all the 
necessary safety measures before a problem will arise to 
minimize the possibilities for its occurrence. 


The Direct Principals’ Values Referred by Them 
After the analysis of the principals’ answers to 
the direct questions about their values, two sub- 
categories were emerged: (a) the desired/personal 
values, and (b) the desirable values for other principals. 


The desired/personal values 

When the principals were explicitly asked 
about their values, the majority referred to the values of 
consequences for immediate clients and collaboration. 
Almost all of them stated that they always take into 
consideration the effects that their decisions will have 
particularly to students and staff, while they manage 
their school and decide. For many principals, a specific 
desired purpose was to create a positive school climate 
for educators to work and for children to learn and be 
nurtured. 
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On the contrary, the value of collaboration was 
a mean through which the principals will be helped to 
manage the school and also a purpose to be achieved, 
although in this collaboration they included only 
parents and educators, but not their superiors. 


Some respondents advocated that their 
personally preferred behavior as principals were to 
“fulfill the responsibilities and obligations from their 
position” (specific role responsibilities), to connect the 
school with the local community, and try to “shape 
students’ attitudes” (nurturing), while others cited 
especially their love for children, integrity, and fairness. 


Only few participants stated that they should 
help other educators, follow the laws, be punctual, 
innovative, democratic, and have a mission. The last 
value was emerged here for the first time and was 
referred to the specific goal, or image principals should 
strive to achieve for their school: 


“As a principal I should have a mission for my school. 
My mission is to accomplish the goal of the school 
which is the all-round development of students’ 
personality”. (Participant 10, direct desired value) 


The desirable values for other principals 

The participants’ accounts for the way they 
wanted other principals to behave seemed congruent 
with their direct desired values, as the majority 
mentioned the consequences for immediate clients and 
collaboration again. However, this time many principals 
added the respect for others and democratic behavior. 
According to Participant 7: “A principal should be 
democratically governed”. 


Furthermore, two principals cited the value of 
mission, while only few said the values of prevention, 
following the laws, and specific role responsibility. 


The Factors Affecting the Principals’ Personal 
Values 

The principals reported that the formation of 
their personal values has begun from their childhood 
and has evolved throughout their entire lives, with 
many people and circumstances having affected it. Each 
and every one of the participants advocated that when 
they were children their families, and especially their 
“parents”, were a critical factor transmitting to them, 
through nurturing, some core values they now embrace. 


Despite their family in childhood, the family in 
adulthood was the second most recurring influential 
factor indicated by the informants. “Husband” and 
“wife” were equally mentioned by the female and male 
principals, respectively. To these respondents, marrying 
a different person and living together made them to set 
new priorities, to see the negative aspects of their 
character, and finally to adopt new desired behaviors. In 
a male principal’s words: 
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“My wife, surely. Because you live together, there is an 
exchange. She takes some things from me, I take some 
things from her. Now I recognize things I hadn’t 
recognized before. I have accepted some positive 
characteristics”. (Participant 2) 


Two additional factors, equally recurring in the 
principals’ narratives, were their friends and the 
Christian religion. Few of those interviewed also 
indicated that their teachers in compulsory education 
had affected their values at a personal level. Other 
people less frequently mentioned were their colleagues 
and a godmother: “I have a wonderful ninety-year-old 
godmother, and I'm glad to hear her talking, she's a wise 
woman who has enriched me lately a lot”. (Participant 
11) 


The quality of the above-mentioned people’s 
influence on principals’ personal values was also 
expressed, as it was for the better. Additionally, two of 
the principals spoke also about the prerequisites for a 
person’s values to be influenced by other individuals. 
Specifically, one of them stated that people have to be 
concerned about the effects of their actions on others 
while interacting, and to do constantly a personal 
introspection to change their values. The other 
respondent said that the critical moments in each 
person’s life when he/she wants to self-develop are 
responsible for him/her changing of values. 


Finally, both all the choices having been taken 
by the informants during their entire lives and all their 
lived experiences contributed to their desired personal 
behavior, according to three participants. 


The Factors Affecting the Principals’ Professional 
Values 
The factors influencing the development of the 
principals’ professional values 

According to principals’ accounts, various 
people and circumstances had also influenced the 
formation of their professional values. 


The most cited influential people were their 
previous principals and vice-principals, and to a lesser 
extent other educators. But these previous principals 
hadn’t usually had a positive influence on them and 
only for three respondents they functioned as positive 
role models. As an interviewee put it: 


“The first principal I had had here at school when I 
first came, he was a pretty mild man... I liked the way 
he thought about the problems. When students came to 
his office for whatever reason, he never used to berate 
them. Instead, he tried to elicit from children their real 
problem. This principal influenced me a_ lot”. 
(Participant 4) 


In fact, for two of the above respondents these 
previous headteachers acted specifically as informal 
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mentors, because they had been advising the 
interviewees how the latter should behave towards 
children, parents, and educators, and how the 
participants should act in case they would take the 
principal’s position. 


However, almost half of the interviewees 
emphasized that previous principals acted as examples 
to be avoided. When the participants were educators, 
they negatively judged their previous immediate 
supervisors by observing how the latter oversaw the 
school function and handled people. The participants 
learned that it was undesired to be sneaky and 
authoritarian, as many problems would be arisen. The 
respondents also advocated their learning to behave as 
principals from how other educators in school criticized 
their supervisors during their conversations. 


In response to the question “Do your 
supervisors (School Counselors, Chief Education 
Officers) influence your professional values?”, a range 
of responses was elicited. Fewer than half claimed that 
their supervisors had no effect on their professional 
values, because the Greek State has not facilitated the 
collaboration and communication among Greek 
Educational Executives and has not delineated the 
upper educational administrative bodies’ duties, too. 
Especially for the School Counselors, it was said that 
they were too few for schools to help principals with 
their duties, and therefore School Counselors cannot 
have an impact on the participants’ behavior. 


However, the principals also expressed their 
desire to be positively influenced by their superiors. 
They wanted from their supervisors to communicate 
with them frequently, to try to build positive 
relationships with schools, and to hold the values of 
collegiality and collaboration. Such supervisors’ 
influence would have a remarkable difference in the 
principals’ professional behavior, according to a male 
participant: 


“No, Chief Education Officers surely don’t influence 
principals, despite being “assets” in education. 
Namely, if Chief Education Officers come close to 
schools, as some have done before, the picture when we 
need to apply things will be completely different. When 
I see a Chief Education Officer who is near me and 
cares about my school, even if I have a_ negative 
legislation to apply, I will see it very differently”. 
(Participant 3) 


Other participants advocated that School 
Counselors’ and Chief Education Officers’ character 
and the values they hold personally determined the 
quality of the relationship they would have with the 
respondents. If this relationship was _ positive, 
principals’ professional values would be affected by 
superiors, otherwise not. Finally, from the rest of the 
informants, two advocated having been influenced 
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positively by their supervisors, while three referred to a 
negative affection. Especially, one male principal 
stressed that the reasons why he changed how he should 
behave towards his superiors were the arrogance and 
the individualism showed by some School Counselors 
when the latter was to assess educators and schools, a 
few years ago. Finally, few respondents also mentioned 
their teachers from tertiary education as influential 
people on the formation of their professional values. 


Turning now to the circumstances, two most 
cited critical factors were their professional experience 
and their career path in the Greek educational 
administration. Namely, the principals in our study 
embraced their professional values through their tenure 
as vice-principals or in other upper administrative 
positions, by their participation in trade unions in 
education, and through their interactions and 
conversations with other principals. 


Several interviewees described that “the post- 
training and the reeducation as part of their lifelong 
learning” helped them get feedback and change some 
professional practices, while for some others the 
working experience in non-educational settings and the 
parental perspective of school affected their desired 
professional behavior. Furthermore, two informants 
added the negative experiences and personal events 
from their own school years, and the participation in 
fellowships of local community. 


The critical incidents that changed the principals’ 
professional values 

When the participants were asked whether 
there had been critical incidents that during their tenure 
changed the way they should behave in their work, most 
respondents, and especially males, had negative 
incidents to share. These incidents usually altered the 
principals’ desired behavior towards other people, and 
therefore, the interviewees changed their priorities and 
their goals when they interact with other humans related 
to schools. For example, a male respondent said that the 
way that the previous principal of his school handled a 
child’s misconduct made him more cautious with 
solving children’s problems. 


Some interviewees also referred to their 
mistreatment by their colleagues, the devious behavior 
of other educators, and to their co-workers’ negative 
criticisms about some elements of their character. Many 
respondents added the principals’ selection from the 
Teachers’ Associations legislated by the Greek State, as 
a factor provoking changes in their professional values. 
This new policy for a female principal was associated 
especially with some of her colleagues’ ingratitude: 


“I support my colleague, even risking my career. 
So...when the Teachers’ Associations began to decide 
the selection of a principal, there were colleagues that, 
even though I had supported them putting myself in lots 
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of danger, they didn’t vote for me. Although these 
educators had been absent for a long time from school 
for personal reasons, and I had covered them, because 
they hadn’t been entitled to time off, they didn’t vote for 
me as they said I hadn’t been a good principal... they 
had the audacity to tell me... I understood that people 
are ungrateful and I should always be fully formally 
and legally vested, because I realized that if something 
went wrong, they would leave me alone...This bothered 
me; it hurt me”. (Participant 8) 


Interestingly, during the interviews, in the 
principals’ descriptions about the negative critical 
incidents negative feelings, such as sadness or 
frustration, were evident in their facial expressions. 
This was also obvious to some participants who, 
although admitted that they had experienced negative 
incidents, they did not want to share these issues. In 
addition, a female informant described a last painful 
situation where she did not find support from her 
superiors despite her expectations, when she was falsely 
accused of having stolen the school money by her 
colleague. 


However, only two female informants stressed 
that the more gaining of experience and the maternity 
positively affected their professional values and made 
them more patient, especially with children. 


The Importance of Values in Educational 
Administration 

All the principals in our study emphasized that 
indeed school administrators’ value orientations have a 
pivotal role in the way they apply the administration in 
schools. The specific influenced domains that were 
mentioned by the majority of the respondents were the 
decision-making process, the solving-problems process, 
the school leader’s behavior to staff, and the leader’s 
communication with the people related to school units. 
Some interviewees added that their values influence the 
culture of their schools. On the other hand, especially 
for two principals, the exercising leadership style is the 
outcome of the application of a leader’s values, which 
consequently affects the school function. To a male 
participant’s words: 


“The importance of values in educational 
administration is evident in leadership style. That’s why 
there is the authoritarian leadership or the democratic 
leadership. I have heard that in some schools there are 
daily conflicts due to their principals’ behavior...An 
authoritarian leader provokes a negative reaction that 
impacts on school function” (Participant 2). 


DISCUSSION 

The present study examined the Greek 
elementary school principals’ values expressed both 
indirectly, while they took decisions upon six 
hypothetical scenarios (vignettes), and directly, while 
they answered direct questions about their values. We 
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were interested in exploring not only how principals 
prefer personally to behave (desired/personal values), 
but also what they value for other principals in school 
administration (desirable/professional norms). Our aim 
was also to investigate the principals’ opinions about 
the factors affecting principals’ personal and 
professional values, and about the importance of values 
in educational administration. In relation to the research 
questions, five main categories were emerged: the 
indirect principals’ values gathered from vignettes; the 
direct principals’ values referred by them; the factors 
affecting the principals’ personal values; the factors 
affecting the principals’ professional values; and the 
importance of values in educational administration. 


Overall, the application of vignette technique 
in conjunction with the working value definition 
indicated that the principals’ values were manifested in 
their decisions in relation to the scenarios, similarly 
with other studies [7]. 


The most manifested values consistently 
found, both directly and indirectly, as desired and 
desirable values, were the consequences for immediate 
clients (students, staff, and parents) [11, p. 141] and 
collaboration. This means that the participated 
principals found as the most significant for themselves 
when they decided to consider the consequences that 
their decisions, actions, or behaviors would have mainly 
on students, and also on educators, and parents (value 
of consequences), and to collaborate with others to 
accomplish a mutual aim (value of collaboration). The 
above mentioned values were also considered by the 
principals as the most social desirable in school 
administration. The prevalence of consequences in 
educational administrators’ values is well established by 
other researchers [3,8,9], and according to Begley [8], it 
is due to the obligations and _ accountability 
accompanying the principal’s position that values of 
consequences are manifested more. Additionally, the 
value of collaboration was also found by Lazaridou [10] 
to be one of the most prevalent in effective principals’ 
problem solving. However, for this specific value type 
an interesting finding was emerged in our study, as, 
while the principals indirectly manifested as desired the 
collaboration with all the people related to school 
including their superiors, their collaboration with 
superiors was not referred as desired by the principals at 
all in the direct exploration. But, given the fact that a 
convincing explanation cannot be given by the data 
because different motives could have provoked this 
value, and that this study is a first attempt for the 
description only of Greek school principals’ values, 
future research needs to examine this topic in Greece, 
by using the Hodgkinson’s model of motivational bases. 


Nevertheless, the emerged indifference 
between the values mentioned by the majority of the 
participants as desired and those mentioned as desirable 
values or norms indicates that to a degree the 
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principals’ personal values conform to what they think 
as ethically right in school administration. This may 
contribute to better understanding among principals and 
respectively, to their positive relationships. However, 
there were also some deviations between the desired 
and desirable values, gathered both directly and 
indirectly, and therefore this is an issue for future 
research. 


Our findings also indicated that the most 
manifested desired values indirectly in vignettes were to 
a great extent consistent with those mostly expressed 
explicitly as desired by the principals. However, the 
value of knowledge, which was also one of the most 
referred both as a desired and desirable value indirectly, 
was not mentioned by the participants in the direct 
exploration at all. Therefore, although the above 
indifference between indirect and direct values may 
suggest that the participants were aware about their 
embraced values, or to put it differently, they tried 
consciously to use their desired values during their 
decisions in scenarios; this was not the case for other 
values. The latter may be because in the indirect 
investigation of values the principals had to decide in 
context-bound situations rather than answer generally 
about their values. This may also be explained by the 
potential bias in the interviews in conjunction with the 
discrepancy between the “espoused values” and 
“theories in use”, which are the values that people say 
that they hold and the values they embrace in reality 
respectively [19]. 


In view of the latter, and given the fact that 
extreme caution must be paid in relating desired values 
to actual values-led behavior, a significant implication 
both for future studies and for practitioners is the 
incorporation of value analysis in daily administrative 
practice through action’ research [3]. The 
implementation of vignette technique combined in an 
action research design as developed by Angelides and 
Gibbs [43, p. 115], may contribute to this direction. 
More specifically, according to the above scholars’ 
design, a principal can work with an inspector or 
academic who serves as “a critical friend”, and together 
they can reflect and analyze a vignette designed by the 
latter, after his/her observing the actual administrative 
practice. Respectively, improvements can be designed. 
This personalized design for professional development 
coupled with a value analysis is recommended here for 
principals’ value awareness and the subsequent 
conscious application of principals’ values to school 
administration. The latter can be effective also because 
Baig [24] suggested that principals’ personal values and 
their subsequent leadership are influenced by their 
personal background and the characteristics of 
community and school. 


A last note here about values is that in contrast 
with CEOs in Leithwood and Steinbach’ [11] study, our 
principals manifested more values in __ the 
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structured/easier scenarios than in the 
unstructured/more difficult scenarios of vignettes, as 
well as unlike the CEOs in the aforementioned study, 
our principals when they faced the unstructured 
scenarios seemed to be a little reluctant while taking a 
decision. Therefore, a possible explanation for the 
fewer occurrences of values in unstructured scenarios 
might be explained by the seriousness of the stories, 
which is enhanced by the fact that principals 
exclusively in the unstructured situations manifested the 
value of carefulness. Nevertheless, more research on 
values in different situations is suggested. 


Turning now to the factors affecting 
principals’ personal values, interestingly, many of the 
propositions found in the literature were emerged. 
According to our data, the value formation was 
considered an evolving process throughout the 
participants’ lives, which began early in their childhood 
where some of their core values influenced mostly by 
their parents, through nurturing, and by their friends 
[27]. Their family and friends in their adulthood were 
also mostly referred as influential, whereas the 
Christian religion was mentioned by many principals, 
too. Relating these findings to the Hodgkinson’s model 
about the sources of values set forth in the ‘Literature 
Section’, it becomes apparent that the principals’ 
personal values were mostly influenced by collective 
groups, where family and friends are included, and from 
religion being Hodgkinson’s transcendental ring [3]. In 
general lines, our findings corroborate previous results 
about people having affected the values of CEOs in 
Ontario [12], but what was novel here was the reference 
of a godmother by one principal. 


Regarding principals’ professional values, a 
common finding was that their professional character 
was mainly shaped by their professional experience, 
their career path in the Greek educational 
administration, and through their conversations and 
interactions with other principals. Additionally, the 
principals’ professional values were influenced by their 
immediate supervisors (principals, vice principals) 
when they were educators, and in an indirect manner by 
the participants’ observing and their subsequent 
judgements about their supervisors’ administrative 
practice and behavior. However, our participants had 
not been influenced positively by their supervisors and 
only for a minority the latter had served as a positive 
role model or informal mentors. Interestingly, the 
respondents held similar assumptions for their upper 
administrators’ (School Counselors, Chief Education 
Officers) influence on their professional values. Some 
principals stated that their superiors had either negative 
or no influence at all on their values, because the Greek 
State has not promoted the collaboration and 
communication between principals and their superiors, 
whereas others emphasized that their supervisors 
influenced the principals only in case of a positive 
relationship with them, which depended on their 
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superiors’ characters and values. Indeed, MacTavish 
and Kolb [44] pointed out that the value orientations of 
those who are lower in organizational rank are 
influenced by their supervisors when they have a 
positive relationship. 


The above findings clearly indicate the crucial 
importance of values in educational administration and 
have significant implications for policy makers. One 
implication is that a value analysis should be 
incorporated into educational leaders’ selection process, 
as by that way collaboration and positive relationship 
among them may be ensured. A second important 
implication is that values and value analysis should be 
included in all educational administrators’ formal 
training [9]. As for the latter our findings are optimistic, 
because the participants clearly stressed that they 
changed some professional values by their post-training 
and reeducation. The educational leaders’ training in 
values may help them both understand _ the 
consequences of their values on their colleagues, and 
also to instill their values consciously to the culture of 
their organization. Besides, the importance of values in 
educational administration was also recognized by the 
principals themselves not only in this research, but also 
in another one that we have conducted [45]. 


As for the critical incidents which were 
mentioned as having changed the principals’ 
professional desired way of conduct during their tenure, 
these were diverse, similarly with the study of Strauss 
[12] about CEOs in Ontario. Furthermore, these 
incidents were negative in majority and they referred 
mainly be men. Such incidents were the educators’ 
devious behavior, the no superiors’ support when a 
principal was accused of stealing the school money, or 
the change of the educational policy when principals 
were selected by the Teacher’s Associations. On the 
other hand, only two women referred that the more 
experience and the maternity changed positively their 
professional values, which might be associated with the 
“tendency for female school leaders to embed their 
professional lives in their personal experiences” [21]. 


However, the findings in this study are subject 
to at least three limitations. First, our findings cannot be 
generalized to principals outside the Greek educational 
administrative system. These findings should also be 
interpreted with caution, because our sample was small 
and from one Greek district only. Therefore, future 
studies about Greek principals’ values in different 
districts and with larger sample are recommended. 
Thirdly, it is important to bear in mind the possible bias 
in principals’ responses, too. 


Despite the limitations, our study meets the 
need for international research data in the field of 
educational administration [22]. Furthermore, our 
research provides both additional evidence with respect 
to the importance of values in the aforementioned 
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domain and primary findings to a neglected area about 
the sources of values. Finally, this research makes a 
strong recommendation for a value analysis to be 
included both in principals’ selection and training. 
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